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cussion and investigation, equally well a ' mere concept.' The futility of 
ingenious intuitions appears here most glaringly. And when it is said 
(p. 103 f.) that known forces and laws are mere descriptions, why must 
the reader be supposed to infer that these are hence misrepresentations? 
In the chapters on Platonic ideas and esthetic intuition (especially p. 
155 f.) it is held that Schopenhauer solved the esthetic problem over 
which Schiller and Korner could not agree. It is quite right, at least, to 
say (p. 159) that Schopenhauer initiated the interpretation of esthetic 
experiences now known as Einfuhlung. The ethical is the dominant ele- 
ment in Schopenhauer's world-view, we are told ; ' negating will ' is itself 
a positive act (p. 308), and in saying this it is probable that the critic 
passes beyond Schopenhauer, of whom it is hard to say that ' he kept intact 
all the original ethical motives of Platonism and Kantianism' (ib.). 
That he did virtually grant to will the power of self -transcendence is now 
obvious, but it may be questioned whether he fully realized this. His 
expounder, however, is not willing to regard him as a pessimist in any 
sense of the word ; knowledge, a product of will, can control and, if neces- 
sary, crush the will that creates it, which is to say that the intellectual 
life — in the broadest sense — altruistically colored, is ' serene, unselfish, 
disillusioned, fearless' (p. 320). Schopenhauer is called, in conclusion, 
a classicist and not a romanticist; a classicist because he has written the 
theory of an ever-living romanticism. " He has renewed for philosophy 
its feeling for the marvelous . . . and has said much about life and death 
that can not be denied " (ib.). Perhaps these views, too, can not be af- 
firmed; and this ought to be taken into consideration before we withdraw 
Schopenhauer from the class of philosophical impressionists. 

The exposition, on the whole, is admirable, particularly when viewed 
as a sympathetic popular presentation of a German thinker to a large and 
eager reading public such as Italy is now able to boast of. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals: A Study in Mental and Social 
Evolution. Frederick Morgan Davenport. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1905. Pp. xii + 323. 

This volume is part of the present movement to understand religion 
through studying it inductively. It is to be associated with the volumes 
of James, Coe and Starbuck on religious matters, though the author here 
is a sociologist, and not without a Spencerian vein. The preface quotes 
approvingly the saying of Harnack that ' religion has its secrets, but no 
mysteries.' The business of the author is to lay bare the secrets of the 
old-time religious revival. The process of analysis goes on under our 
eyes, critically, yet sympathetically and constructively. The material 
gathered from wide sources is interesting in itself and the style is easy 
and natural. One may regret that not many first-hand observations of 
revivals in process are made by the author, that his material is almost 
exclusively historic; still his work of interpretation is vital throughout, 
— there are no dead pages. 
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The content of the book admits of a brief statement; some readers, 
indeed, may find its message somewhat repetitious and long drawn-out. 
The secret of the revival, as the authors discovers it, is the stirring of 
man's primitive nature. His primitive nature includes such elements 
as fear, joy, imitation, suggestion and imagination. The seed-thought is 
the instability of the nervous system of primitive man. The revival is held 
to be ' essentially a form of impulsive social action.' Illustrations of 
these primitive forces are shown in the cases of revivals among Indians, 
Negroes, the Scotch-Irish in Kentucky in 1800, the Scotch-Irish in 
Ulster in 1859; also in the revivals conducted by Jonathan Edwards, John 
Wesley and Nettleton, Finney and Moody. For all the results of such 
revivals the passional element in man has been mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, the explanation. Though not expecting the passional to be 
eliminated from man's nature, the author does expect and desire the 
rational to come in and control it. He holds that religion is normal 
and natural, and not merely abnormal and supernatural, as revivals tend 
to reveal it. " I would take straightforward issue with those who still 
hold that the subconscious, the imperfectly rational, the mystically emo- 
tional, in spite of all its vagaries, is, par excellence, the channel of the 
inflow of divine life " (p. 279). 

The good temper and constructive character of the whole is illustrated 
in the final chapter on ' The New Evangelism,' the program of which the 
author finds in ' the earnest preaching of great truths in their modern 
light, a straightforward appeal to the intellect and conscience of men, 
liberalism attuned to faith and spiritual service, a passionate devotion to 
the highest ethical ideals, a social rather than an individualistic church 
that shall truly set men on [at?] work for the kingdom of heaven.' 

The volume may come with practical profit into the hands of students 
and teachers of religion, and ministers. It will somewhat offend those 
who conceive of themselves as living in the natural world and of God as 
living in the supernatural world, whence upon occasion He visits men in 
unusual states, while at the same time it will gratify those who in in- 
creasing number hold to-day that all the world is one supernatural order 
and does not become less so through man's partial success in under- 
standing it. In the end we may comprehend that the so-called ' natural ' 
is only what man can grip of the one ' supernatural ' life. 

There is no index, and the book with its few topics and informal pres- 
entation hardly needs one. Typographical errors appear in the words 
' but,' p. 181, and ' psychological,' p. 190. 

H. H. Horne. 

Dartmouth College. 

L'agrandissement et la proximite apparents de la lune a, I'horizon. 

Ed. Claparede. Extrait des Archives de Psychologie, Tome V., No. 

18, October, 1905. Pp. 121-148. 

The horizontal moon again, and another explanation offered for that 
baffling illusion! And this time no appeal is made to the apparent form 



